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PUBLISHED BY 3. March was so denominated from Mars, having long since given place to the spiritual 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., feigned to be the god of war, whom Romulus, dispensation of the gospel, we believe the fast 
No. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, founder of the Roman empire, pretended to be we are now called to, is not the bowing of the 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payadle his father. head like a bulrush fora day, but an universal 
t tn advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five 4. April is generally supposed to derive its and continual fast and refraining from 
1 Dollars name from the Greek appellation of Venus, an every thing which has a tendency to defile the 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, imaginary goddess worshipped by the Romans. soul ‘and unfit it for becon the temple of 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. 5. May is said to have been so called from the Holy Ghost, according to the iniunctions 
"a Meee: hs Maia, the mother of Mercury, another of their of Christ to his primitive disciples, If any 
‘soon * . Baker, New York. pretended ethnic deities, to whom in this man will come after me, let him take up his 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. : ; ; ry , 
d month they paid their devotions. daily cross and follow me. Watch ye there- 
ee . 7 6. June is said to take its name from Juno, fore and pray always, that ye may be accounted 
DAYS AND TIMES. one of the supposed goddesses of the heathen. worthy to escape all these things that shall 
t. Advised, that Friends be exemplary in 7, July so called from Julius Cesar, one of come to pass, and to stand before the son 
s keeping to our ancient testimony against the the Roman emperors, who gave his name to man.”’ That the primitive believers saw an 
S, superstitious observation of days; and to the this month, which before was called Quintilus, end to these shadows of good things, by coming 
r simplicity of truth in calling the days and or the fifth. to him in whom all figures and shadows end, 
: months by scripture names and not by those 8, August so named in honor of Augustus is evident by the words of the apostle Paul ; 
= of the heathen. Cesar, another of the Roman emperors.—This “ For Christ, said he, is the end of the law for 
id The children of Israel, the people whom month was before called Sextilus, or the sixth. righteousness to every one that believeth.” 
fs, God chose out of all families of the earth to. The other four months,namely, September. Rom. x. 4. “ But now hath he obtained a 
y, place his name among, and to make himself October, November, and December, still retain more excellent ministry, by how much also he 
te known unto, were strictly commanded not only their numerical Latin names, which, according is the mediator of a better covenant, which 
a to abstain from the idolatrous practices of the to the late regulation of the calender, will for was established upon better promises.’’ Heb. 
nations in the midst of whom they dwelt, but the future be improperly applied. However, viii. 6. Let no man therefore judge you in 
were enjoined to be “ circumspect in all things from the continued use of them hitherto, as well meat or drink, or in respect of an holy day, or 
that the Lord commanded,” and even to “make as from the practice of the Jews before the of the new moon, or of the sabbath days which 
“0. no mention of the names of other gods, neither Babylonish captivity, it seemeth highly proba- are a shadow of things to come, but the body 
for to let it be heard out of their mouth.” This ble, that the method of distinguishing the is of Christ,’ Col. ii. 16,17. And the same 
nd injunction was a perpetual command and months by their numerical order only, was apostle thus expostulated with some who 
Ng standing ordinance in honor of the One Almigh- the most ancient, as it is the most plain, simple appears had fallen from the true faith in these 
red ty Being, the same yesterday, to-day and for- and rational. respects, “ But now after that ye have known 
_ i ever, and as such ought to be regarded by us, As the idolatrous Romane dus gare names God, how turn ye again to the beggarly ele- 
4 rend by all the generativas “6; thosé; who ‘with to several of the months in honour of their’ ments, whereunto ye desire again to be in bon 
nds the heart believe, as well as with the tongue pretended deities, so the like idolatry of our dage. Ye observe days and months, and 
L to confess, “that the Lord he is God, and that Saxon ancestors, induced them to call each day times and years; | am afraid of you lest I hav 
ee there is none else besides him:’’ who hath of the week by the name of the idol which on bestowed upon you labour in vain.”’ Gal. iv. 9. 
nin declared, “{ am the Lord, that is my name, that day they peculiarly worshipped. Hence, 10, 11. 
a and my glory will I not give to another, nei-| The first day of the week they called Sun- We are religeously restrained from shut- 
“i: ther my praise to graven images.”’ Convinced day from their customary adoration of the sun ting up our doors, windows and shops upon 
. of this everlasting truth, both by the testimony on that day. such days as are appointed to desire a blessing 
me Sree cite eacn tack Gove wametalnetin tomes ocak omnia tae nd annem ee re ee 
pre- faishfal to its teachines 6 eaten cate onday, from their worshipping the moon on or commonwealh under which we live; hor 
new ‘ Senge Ireme every thing either that day. can we give thanks or illuminate the windows 
sash in word or deed that would dishonour the) The third day of the week they called|of our houses for victories obtained by 
aeuneeees — nee Tuesday, in honour of one of their idols, called effusion of blood; for believing that st 
names of ihouuibe nh ivan abba Satan The f h day of the week was called pe on een hos eons Se , ae 
ok alate oh dea ital ol means ihe vom ay of the week was ca a shall come to an end, the cot tinuant 
hi 5 1€ 1001s they worshipped ; and W ednesiay, from W oden, another of their those occasions must, to the truly christian 
once Re npeeomaiee epee Mine ahd hae sales alan eT Re a 
wherein the Lord was faléilline is casahuealt Th ree Stee). Wes Was Same Christian Advices of Philad. Y. Meeting. 
7 vas g ursday, from the idol Thor. 
with Israel, viz. I will take away the names of The Sixth day of the week was termed Friday Sen Felends’ eshte Ratéliinmess 
Baalim out of his mouth, and they shall no from Friga, an imaginary goddess by them a se 
tres. more be remembered by their name. Con- worshipped. : SKETCHES OF OLDEN TIMES—No. : 
sistently with this testimony the following) The seventh day they styled Saturday, as is’) The benefits accruing from the applica- 
account of the origin of the names of some supposed from Saturn, or Seater, then wor-'tion of manure on land, being satisfactorily 
of the months of the year, and of all the days shipped. proven, the next difficulty that presented, was, 
Lisse of the week as now commonly used, is recom-| Ever since we were a people we have had how or from whom sufficient quantities were to 
aoe to the serious consideration of our a testimony against formal worship, being be procured. Some of the more enterprising 
bo ar a , : convinced by the precepts of our Lord Jesus used various means for increasing their stock 
vary was so called from Janus, an Christ, the testimonies of bis apostles, and our of manure ;—their success encouraged others, 
er king of Italy, whom heathenish super- own experience, that the worship and prayers until the spirit of improvement became pretty 
dinee St ke ook a temple was built, which God accepts, are such only as are pro- general—the hedges were cleared—extensive 
En- 2. February was 80 call at Feb duced by the influence and assistance of his beds of compost were made—weeds, leaves 
ocery ‘ites oe rom Pe rua, a Holy Spirit ; we cannot therefore consistently and various vegetable matter were gathered in- 
aving denoting purgation by sacrifices ; it being unite with any in the observation of public to the barn yards, &c. The advantages de- 
amen usual in this month for the priests of the hea- fasts, feasts, and what they term holy days; or | rived from this source,the use of plaster of Paris, 
Vv ‘ 





then god, Pan, to offer sacrifices and perform 
certain rites, conducing, as was supposed, to 
the cleansing or purgation of the people. 


such injunctions and forms as are devised in 
man’s will for divine worship ; the dispensation 


to which outward observations were peculiar, 





the introduction of red clover, timothy and herd 
grass, together with many improved methods 
of farming, and the increased demand for sur 
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plus produce, had a stimulating effect. The 
quality of the soil improved, wealth seemed 
accumulating, new houses, and barns were 
erected, and the country assumed the appear- 
ance of rapid prosperity. There was also 
another circumstance which contributed mate- 
tially to this change. At the time of the in- 
surrection of the negroes in St. Domingo, num- 
bers of the whites escaped and came to Phila- 
delphia and other places, bringing large sums 
of money, which they invested in real estate— 
producing a sudden rise in the price of land, to 
an amount almost double what it had been. 

Heretofore when a man had sons to set up in 
business as farmers, he could buy a farm for 
them—but now, there was an end to this, and 
when the boys wished to settle in a home of 
their own, there must be a house built on part 
of the old place, which with thirty or forty acres 

attached, that was now of the best, was all that 
the old mancould do forthem. They generally 
preferred going to work to improve the land and 
bring it all under good cultivation to leaving 
their native soil and seeking a home elsewhere— 

in course of time they got to raising much more 
produce on fifty, than formally was gathered 
from one hundred and fifty acres. It was about 
1791, plaster of Paris began to be used—being 
first brought from France, it thence derived its 
name. Before many years, there were found 
to be inexhaustible quantities of it in Nova 
Scotia—which, when brought into the market, 
entirely superceded the French plaster—sub- 
sequently beds of black plaster were discover- 
ed near the head waters of Susquehanna and 
in Western New York. When clover seed 
came into use, the quantity sown was from two 
to six pounds per acre—the price was high, 

and it must be used sparingly—it was mostly 
sold by the pound for several years—when 1 i 

came to be dealt in on a larger scale, it at first 
brought thirty dollars per bushel. 

The want of a knowledge of the best method 
of converting a crop of clover into hay, cost the 
farmers abundance of labor and was attended 
with considerable loss. Taking it for granted, 
that it was fit for the scythe as svon as it appear- 
ed to have got its growth, they cut it down 
when in full bloom. It then took about four 
days of clear weather before it was thoroughly 
dry—by that time with all the hustling it had 
undergone, most of the leaves were off and lost. 
In course of time they learned to manage it 
better. The tedious process of raking hay with 
hand rakes over whole fields, induced the want 
of somethiwg to expedite the business—after a 
time, an ingenious man on Long Island invent- 
ed a rake to be drawn by a horse, which an- 
swered an excellent purpose, and was in great 
repute several years. It was like many other 
inventions—the principle was established and| 
might be improvedon. This was done by a man 
in Chester county, who constructed a revolv- 
ing rake, which was found to be superior to 
any thing else ever tried—and continues in use 
at the present time. 

The cultivation of potatoes as an article of 
profit had been little attended to previous to 
1790. By manuring well and paying proper 
attention to the crop, often more than two hun- 
dred bushels were produced tothe acre. Broom 
corn began to be cultivated near the same time. 
The raising of this crop and manufacturing it 
into brooms, hassince become an extensive and 
important branch of farming business. B. 

—= > 

Things right in themselves are more likely | 
to be hindered than advanced by an injudicious | 
zeal in promoting them.—Dillwyn. | 


TRAPPERS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


A work called ‘Adventures in Mexico and| 
the Rocky Mountains,’ forms two parts—but 
very unequal parts of the Ilome and Colonial) 
Library.* One describes a journey from Mex- 
ico, by‘a route that has hitherto been little if at 
all traversed by Europeans; yet, owing to th 
sameness in the character of the people, and 
position of the country, it is but little different 
from the narratives of former travellers. Our 
author, however, shows that the obvious arrest 
of social progress in Mexico is ina great de- 
gree owing to physical causes; the fertile 
table-lands of the central region being cut off 
from easy traffic with the coast, and the entire 
population of 8,000,000 scattered over an area 
of 1,312,850 square miles, being distributed in 
isolated departments, distinct in interests, and 
insecure in intercommunication. The people, 


my feet, added to the wildness of the scene, 
which was unrelieved by the slightest vestige 
of animal or human life. Nota sound either of 
bird or beast was heard; indeed the hoarse 
‘and stunning rattle of the wind would have 

drowned them, so loud it roared and raved 
e through the trees.’ 


Even the lowlands in such a region are not 
without their terrors. The biack threatening 
clouds seemed gradually to descend until they 
kissed the earth, and already the distant moun- 
tains were hidden to their very bases. A_ hol- 
low murmuring swept through the bottom, but 
as yet, nota branch was mured by the wind ; 
and the huge cotton-woods, with their le afless 
limbs, loomed like a line of ghosts through the 
heavy gloom. Knowing but too well what 
was coming, I turned my animals towards the 
timber, which was about two miles distant. 


he tells us, rank decidedly low in the scale of| With pointed ears, and actually trembling 


humanity. They are treacherous, cunning, in- 
dolent and cowardly by nature, yet have that 
brutish indifference to death which is altogether 
distinct’even from animal courage. He never 
observed a single commendable trait in the 


character of the Mexican—that is, of the male! 


animal; for the women, singular as it may 
seem under the circumstances, are, for kind- 
ness of heart, and many sterling qualities, an 
ornament to their sex and to any nation. 

The second, and by far the more valuable 
part contains the passage of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and the route thence to New York. 
There is much in this portion of the work 
which will be new to British readers, and pro- 
bably useful in correcting the pleasant: delu- 
sions of such writers as Cooper. Take the fol-, 
lowing scenic view to begin with :—‘The 
view from this point was wild and dismal in 


‘ithe extreme. Looking back, the whole country, 


was covered with a thick carpet of snow, but 
eastward it was (oly seen in patches, here and 
there. Before me lay the main chain of the 
Rocky Mountains, Pike’s Peak lifting its snow y 
head far above the rest; and to the south-east 
the Spanish Peaks (Cumbres Espanolas) tow- 
ered like twin giants over the plains. Beneath 
the mountain on which I stood was a narrow 
valley, through which ran a streamlet bordered 
with dwarf oak and pine, and looking like a 

thread of silver as it wound through the sata, 
Rugged peaks and ridges, snow-clad and cov- 
ered with pine, and deep gorges filled with 
broken rocks, everywhere met the eye. To 
the eastward the mountains gradually smoothed 
away into detached spurs and broken ground, 
until they met the vast prairies, which stretched 


with fright, they were as eager as myself to 
reach the shelter; but before we had proceeded 
a third of the distance, with a deafening roar 
the tempest broke upon us. The clouds 
opened and drove right in our faces a storm 
of freezing sleet, which froze upon us as it fell. 
The first squall of wind carried away my 
cap, and the enormous hailstones beating upon 
my unprotected head and face, almost stunned 
me. In an instant my hunting-shirt was 
soaked, and as instantly frozen hard ; and my 
horse was a mass of icicles. Jumping off my 
mule—for to ride was impossible—I tore off 
the saddle-blanket and covered my head. The 
animals blinded with the sleet, and their eyes 
actually coated with ice, turned their sterns to 
the storm, and, blown before it, made for the 
open prairie. All my exertions to drive them 
to the shelter of the timber were useless. It 
was impossible to face tne hurricane, which 
now brought with it clouds of driving snow ; 
and perfect darkness soon set in. Still the ani- 
mals kept 6n, ahd°T determined not to leavé 
them, following, or rather being blown, after 
them. My blanket, frozen stiff like a board, 
required all the strength of my numbed fingers 
to prevent it being blown away ; and although 
it was no protection against the intense cold, I 
knew it would in some degree shelter me at 
night from the snow. In half an hour, the 
ground was covered on the bare prairie to the 
depth of two feet, and through this | flound- 
ered for a long time before the animals stopped. 
‘ The way the wind roared over the prairie 
that night—how the snow drove before it, cov- 
ering me and the poor animals partly—and 
how I lay there, feeling the very blood freezing 


far as the eye could reach, and hundreds of inmy veins, and my bones petrifying with the 


-miles beyond—a sea of seeming barrenness, | 
vast and dismal. A hurricane was blowing! 
at the time, and clouds of dust swept along the 
sandy prairies, like the smoke of a million bon- 
fires. On the mountain top it roared and 
raved through the pines, filling the air with 
snow and broken branches, and piling it in 
huge drifts against the trees. The perfect 
solitude of this vast wilderness was almost ap- 


icy blasts which seemed to penetrate them— 
how for hours I remained with my head on 
my knees, and the snow pressing it down like 
a weight of lead, expecting every instant to 
drop into a sleep from which I knew it was 
inpossible [ should ever awake—how every 
now and then the mules would groan aloud 
and fall down upon the snow, and then again 
struggle on their legs—how all night long the 


palling. From my position on the summit of Piercing howl of wolves was born upon the 


the dividing ridge I had a bird’s eye view, as 


wind, which never for an instant abated its vio- 


it were, over the rugged and chaotic masses of !ence during the night—I would not attempt 


the stupendous chain of the Rocky Mountains, 
and the vast deserts which stretched away from 
their eastern bases ; while, on all sides of me, 


broken ridges, and chasms, and masses of 
'piled-up rocks, and uprooted trees, with clouds 
\of drifting snow flying through the air, and the| 


hurricanes roar battling through the forest at 





By George F, Ruxton, 


to describe. I have passed many nights alone 
in the wilderness, and in a solitary camp have 
listened to the roarings of the wind and the 
howling of wolves, and felt the rain or snow 
‘beating upon me, with perfect unconcern ; but 
this night threw all my former experiences into 
the shade, and is marked with the blackest of 
‘stones in the memoranda of my journeyings.’ 

But we must now come to the most interest- 
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Seal 
ing portion of the work—a description of the 
trappers of the Rocky Mountains, who, accord- 
ing to our author, appear to approximate more 
to the primitive savage than perhaps any other 
class of civilized man. Their lives are spent 
in the remote wilds of the mountains, and their 
habits and character exhibit a mixture of sim- 
plicity and ferocity, impressed upon them, one 
would think, by the strange phenomena of na- 
ture in the midst of which they live. Food and 
clothing are their only wants, and the pursuit 
of these is the great source of their perils and 
hardships. With their rifle habitually in their 
hand, they are constantly on the watch against, 
danger, or engaged in the supply of provisions. 
‘Keen observers of nature, they rival the beasts 
of prey in discovering the haunts and habits of, 
game, and in their skill and cunning incapturing | 
it. Constantly exposed to perils of all kinds, they 
become callous to any feeling of danger, and 
destroy human as well as animal life with as 
little scruple, and as freely as they expose their) 
own. Of laws human or Divine, they neither 
know nor care to know. ‘Their wish is their 
law, and to attain it, they do not scruple as to 
waysand means. Firm friends and bitter ene- 
mies, with them, it is “a word anda blow,’’ 
and the blow often first. They may have 
good qualities, but they are those of the animal ; 
and people fond of giving hard names call them 
revengeful, bloodthirsty, drunkards (when the, 
wherewithal is to be had,) gamblers, regard- 
less of the laws of meum and tuum—in fact 
“ white Indians.” However, there are excep- 
tions, and | have met honest mountain-men. 
Their animal qualities are perfectly undeniable. 
Strong, active, hardy as bears, expert in the 
use of their weapons, they are just what un- 
civilised white man might be supposed to be 
ina brate state, depending upon his instinct 
for the support of life. Not a hole or corner 
in the vast wilderness of the “ far west” but 
has been ransacked by these hardy men. From 
the Mississippi to the mouth of the Colorado of 
the west, from the frozen regions of the north 
t» the Gila in Mexico, the beaver hunter has 
set his traps in every creek and stream. All 
this vast country, but for the daring enterprise 
of these men, would be even now, a terra in- 
cognita to geographers, as indeed a great por- 
tion still is; but there is not an acre that has 
not been passed and repassed by the trappers 
in their perilous excursions. The mountains 
and streams still retain the names assigned to 
them by the rade hunters ; and these alone are 
the hardy pioneers who have paved the war 
for the settlement of the western country.’ 


(To be continued.) 
cant 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
NIP SIN IN THE BUD. 


It was the joyous season of summer, when 
the songs of birds, the voices of the flowers, 
and the rich melody of nature’s universal cho- 
rus all combined to cheer the heart and allay 
every tumultuous feeling, that I once more 
turned my course to visit in reality my child- 
hood’s rural home around whose sacred name 
clustered the memories of a life, well nigh 
numbering three score years. And asI tra- 
versed many a well-remembered path—past 
waterfall and fountain, or lingered under the 
refreshing shade, cast by some giant oak of 
the forest, I found myself involuntarily longing 
for a glance at that tall and beautiful sycamore, 
which long years before I had planted with my 
own hand. [ was not however, long left doubt- 
ful as to the situation of this object of my fond 


‘this earth for wise and noble purposes, we team his only helpers. 


attachment ; for on turning my eyes towards became a practical Farmer, than when at the 
the western horizon, I beheld once more that head of the Nation? No cultivated, intellectual 
erect and noble specimen of Nature’s great Ar- man can be degraded by his employment. 
chitect, but, alas! how changed! Those wide It is the mind that makes the man, and that 
spreading branches that so often had invited to makes one man equal to another; and if | 
repose under their shade, were no longer green | were to solve the problem how to make a whole 
as when | left it, but shorn of their beautiful community contented, | would raise them as 
covering, too plainly told that the hand of the near to an equality in education as possible. 
Spoiler was upon it,—that the gnawing worm !The two best educated nations on the face of 
was feasting upon its vital part. And can it be,|the earth are, it is supposed, Denmark and the 
thought I, that the Destroyer is also here? United States. The Government of one is a 
That even this noblest of Nature’s works, despotism, and that of the other is opposite, 
must so soon decay and perish ? It iseven so;,;Republicanism. And yet the inhabitants of 
the decree has gone forth,—and soon the wood-|these two countries are probably the best con- 
man’s axe may fell it to the ground, for it is no tented of any in the world, 
more useful, but acumberer of the earth. And An educated mind has so many resources 
then the words “ nip sin in the bud,” came within itself, that it has not to depend upon 
forcibly to my mind: for thought I, had ‘the outward circumstances for happiness. A man 
first appearance of this destroying insect been with a cultivated intellect would feel neither 
zemoved—had the cocoon containing its perni-|disgrace nor uneasiness to have you find him 
cious seed been taken from its shelter by some at the anvil; nor would you, if you had a mind 
kindly hand—perhaps this stately tree might|rightly educated, respect him any the less. [ 
still have lived,to cheer the traveller and weary well recollect calling in my Colledge days, to 
one onward in his path. And how touching deliver a letter of introduction, to a gentleman 
an illustration is this of the life of man! Cre-| whom I found cleaning out his barn-yard, with 
ated in innocence and purity, and placed upon his leather apron girded round him, and his 
1 I knew that he had 
view him from his years of infancy even up to led men in battle in other days, and that then 
manhood’s dawn, a being to admire, respect, he was the honoured Governor of one of the 
and love. The smile of cheerful happiness is New England States: and I received a lesson 
resting on his countenance, for nought has' from him by the call, which I trust I shall ne- 
passed athwart his pathway to “cloud the soul’s,ver forget. The interview made a deep im- 
calm sunshine, or true heartfelt joy.” But ere|pression on my heart. What must be the 
many years have glided by in peaceful secu-|contentment of a community who needed so 
rity like this, his restless spirit not content with |little of government that their Chief Magistrate 
humble happiness, feels an irresistable impulse | might till his own little farm, and gain his bread 
to rush into the whirlpool of ambitious enter-|by the sweat of his brow! 
prize, to win for himselfa laurel wreath of| A very great number of our most valuable 
glory, and write his name high on the templejinventions and improvements are to be traced 
of Fame. Oh! might the Tecate’ tears to intelligent men in the common walks of life. 
of fond affection stay his footsteps; even here, And I have no doubt that in proportion to the 
persuade him to pause and think upon his|intelligence of the mass of community will be 
ways,—to devote his powers to high and ele-|the advancement of the world towards its final 
vated objects,—to resist the influences of evil,—j|glory. I might occupy a volume @ illustration 
in short, to “ nip in sin the bud,”—how/of what I mean. 
many an hour of disappointment, yes, heart-| An intelligent man was a soap-maker. He 
rending horror of mind and self-reproach must)noticed that after all the alkali had been ex- 
be averted from him, which otherwise he might|hausted, the lye would rapidly corrode his 
drink to the dregs in bitterness of soul. But|copper kettles. Unable to explain the phe- 
alas! the first temptation yielded to, too often|nomenon, he took some of it to an eminent 
downward is his course, and passing through chemist. On analyzing it, the chemist disco- 
life a being despised of men, the sentence pre- vered a new substance, hitherto unknown, viz. 
maturely comes to cut him down, for like the/the metal called Jodine. Further investigation 
once majestic sycamore, he is now a useless traced this to the ashes, then to the sea-weed 
cumberer of the ground. For such as these, from which the ashes had been made,—then to 
how ardently the prayer ascends, that while in|the ocean, to salt springs, and to all marine 
the morning of existence, the spring time of substances. A physician in Germany reads 
life, every sinful impulse may be subdued and the account, and recollects that he had heard 
a high and a holy resolve taken to “ nip every that burned sponge had been known to cure 
sin in the bud,” and thus lead the life of un-|the horrible, and till then incurable disease 
spotted integrity, enjoying as a reward a peace- called Goitre—which afflicts whole districts in 
ful conscience, the confidence of men, and the the south of Europe. He conjectures that it is 
transcendent approval of a kind and beneficent'the Iodine in the sponge which effects the cure, 
Creator. L. H. (and he accordingly applies the lodine to the 
Goitré, and it is found that it is almost an infalli- 
CULTIVATION OF THE MIND. ble cure. Thusa world of misery is prevented 
by the shrewdness of a soap-boiler. 

It has sometimes been thought that the culti-| A few year since, the scurvy was the terror 
vation of the mind would be an injury to those of the seas. Whole crews were cut down, 
who obtain their livelihood by manual labour;\and more than one case has been known 
that supposing every man, be his occupation in which the bodies of the dead, sewed up in 
what it may, were to have his mind cultivated, sail-cloth, have lain rolling on the deck day 
it would render him uneasy in his lot. No- afterday because the crew were too much with- 
thing can be wider from the truth. jered to raise them over the nettings and com- 

A single word will explain it,—and that is,!mit them to the deep. Admiral Hosier, who 
that as you raise men towards equality in in- sailed for the West Indies, with seven ships of 
tellect and education, you bring them nearer the line, during the last century, lost all his 
actual equality,—and the distinctions of proper-| men twice over during the single voyage, and 
ty and occupations will sink away to nothing. | himself died of abroken heart before he reached 
Was Washington any less respected when he'home. What a blessing did that man bestow 
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who informed the world that the simple acid of | have known might have been compromised of all evils which weigh upon the human 
the lemon, taken daily, would banish this fear- in the outset, on terms more advantageous to 
ful disease! It is now almost unknown even in both parties, than was the final result, if both 





‘amily—and such we believe is Priestcraft. 


the most crowded ships. parties had been willing to yeild a little; to If this view of the nature of priestcraft be 
The discovery of Franklin, « man at that sacrifice less than the costs of a law-suit, for correct, it follows that our testimony is not 
time in common life, by which the lightnings the sake of friendship.—right’s Paper. against individuals, but, against principles by 





al ‘heaven are brought unde Tr the ae of man, which priests and their dependents are at 
is ane >in po “rance and Germa- © 

vexample in point. In F'ranc ee te RIE NDS INTE LLIG Ei NC ER. once injured. 
ny, where the tightnings are far more destruc- 
tive than with us, this discovery is valued as it 


To the influence of these principles, man- 
PHILADE L PHIA, FUF TH MONTH 6, 1848. 


ug ht to be, kind in an unregenerate state, are always 
I might lead you to oe at the Light-House ql liable, or, in other words, there are influences 


as it was, and as it now is, to see the immense Copies of the Intelligencer will be sent oc- 
improvements which save been made, and in casionally to friends who do not subscribe 
consequence of which life is saved in multitudes 


of instances. I might point you to the Life-” 
boat, which will now shoot out in the howling themselves in extending its subscription list. 


operating upon man in his “natural state’ 


> which tend to induce the undue assumption 


sthat if they approve of it they may interest o¢ superior religious knowledge on the part of 


some, and the yielding to, or fostering this 
storm, and which will ride over any raging of 
the deep, and show you that it is to the intel- 
ligence of the every day labouring mechanics, : 
that we owe this valuable machine for saving features of Christianity is the testimony will appear in all classes of mankind, and 
human life. I might take you over the SeC-' which it bears to a free gospel ministry. under every variety of profession, whether 


tions of Europe where the atmosphere is pol- oe abs” d I Chetati Pao Catholi P } 
: ters s foun o ssumption Vhristian or Fagan atholic or Frotestant, 
soned by malarious exhalations, and show you Priesteraft is founded on the assumptior a 


what an amount of sickness and death have 
been prevented by quinine, a simple discovery, Divine Truths which is denied to the many. they fail to rely upon Divine illumination— 


but one of immense value. [In barbarous nations an exclusive communi- ®2d nothing short of this will ever enable us 

() > > ras C 1e stee Ss - ' ‘ . . < @ e . 
ae more. It was found that the steel dust cation with supernatural powers is claimed, to resist its influences. Learning, wit and 
while in the civilized world priesteraft rests Science, each in turn, and all combined, have 


_—>—- assumption, on the part of others; and hence 


Priestcrart.—One of the most remarkable priesteraft, in all its essential characteristics, 


that a few have access to a knowledge of Orthodox or Dissenters, just in proportion as 


which was created by grinding needles, and 
which is inexpressibly minute, filled the atmos- ; ; . 
phere, filled the eye and the lungs, and in- more on superior intellectual knowledge, as been foiled by it, and in defiance of them it 
variably caused consumption. Gauze veils of obtained by a study of what it calls religion. has continued to spread. 
the finest texture were tried, but all to no pur- 
pose. No veil could prevent it from entering 
the eye and the lungs. At last a workman Cotrupt the teacher and to darken the minds 
notices a child playing with a magnet—draw- of those he attempts to instruct. us that it is not invincible. They erected 
ing the needles and the steel-dust after it—es their testimony upon the sure basis, substi- 
we have all done in childhood. The discovery 
is now made. A veil of fine magnet wire is sighed \ ; he 
drawn over the face, and the air is strained Which is ealcalat®d to call into action sinister 
. : : Yod 2? “§ ‘nis t hi 
pure—all the dust of the steel being attracted motives, and as his craft rests upon the sup- oracle of God ; if'any man minister, let him 
and held by the wire; and the labour of grind- position that he has sources of knowledge minister in the ability which God gives.” And 
ing needles is now hardly more dangerous than 
any other business. 


a “ 
The tendency, under both circumstances, is to But the fishermen of Galilee and the simple 
minded Quakers of former times have shown 


It corrupts the teacher, because it places 
tuting the true for the false. “Jf any man 


P , t e, e 12m spea < as 


superior to what those he teaches have access George Fox declared that “to be bred at Ox- 


ford or Cambridge did not make a man a 
. ee 1 > Ss Ss 
I have adduced these examples—they might to, the direct effect of his teachings is to 


be greatly extended—and wonders like those direct their minds to himself and away from minister of Christ ; that he only was a minister 
achieved ‘by the cotton-gin, and by vaccination, the only source of true instruction. We need|“ ho received his ordination immediately from 
might be dwelt upon almost in definitely—not | the Most High.” 


because they are of course new, but because : 
g y s ing-block nes —_——>— 
they show you that mind and intelligence in ages “have been a stumbling-block to honest 


the workshop are as valuable, and of as much enquirers” and humble seekers after Truth. We have received from T. Ellwood Chap- 
use to the human family, as if they were em-| With reasonable exceptions, the body of them man, No. 74 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, a 


jloyed in writing folios. One ‘sing! > fac . : een . . ; : ; 
Bray into duis as 3 single phe nate oa have, in clearness of religious perception, pamphlet entitled, “An Historical Memoir of 
rn e— » e > > 


brought into view, and its explanation obtained, been behind those whose minds by their the Pennsylvania Society for promoting the 
may be unmeasured in its results upon the councils they have darkened. Abolition of Slavery, the relief of negroes 
world. Usefulness and respectability come} Where ignorance and superstition prevail unlawfully held in bondage, and for improving 


0 > union ofa good heart and an intelligent . , s¢ : ‘ : 
from the union o rem'Se™ to the greatest extent, the priest is most|the condition of the African race. Compiled 
mind, and are to be monopolised by no station 


or occupation. Seek then to obtain these as honoured, and priestcraft exerts the widest from the Minutes of the Society and other 
your own.—Frederick Douglass's North Star. rule. It can adapt itself to circumstances, official documents, by Edward Needles, and 
and while it does not hesitate to claim juris- published by authority of the Society.” 


not be surprised, then, that the priests of al 


—— : 
diction over governments and to sway em-| This is a handsomely printed octavo of 116 
RIGHTS. : : a ; Sg ; ; 
hick i ; pires, it stoops to the meanest hovel, exacting pages. It gives an interesting view of the 
‘There is nothing to which men adhere with |. oe . 5 _ ini Siete a ; 
here is nothin ns ite reverence and claiming its penny. progress of Emancipation in this State, which 
so much tenacity, as that which they call rights; ‘ ; 


and in the sturdy pursuit of right, in thousands. Jf, as we believe, an acknowledgment of of course involves the action of Friends on 
of instances, they sacrifice their interests. A the fundamental principle of Christianity (a the subject. The officers of the Society at 
man will go to law for the ninth part of a hair, principle recognised in the admission that its first organization were Benjamin Franklin, 


have his verdict, his judgment, his . . . . 
and verdict, his judgment, execu’ each responsible human being has, or can President; James Pemberton, Jonathan Pen- 
tion; may ruin himself and his neighbors, and 


get his “right”; his right as he understands have immediate access to the fountain of all rose, Vice Presidents; Benjamin Rush and 
it—his right as the court adjudged. But how) Wisdom and Goodness) is of more importance Tench Cox, Secretaries; James Starr, Trea- 
much better to act under the guidance of a be-|to mankind than the acknowledgment of any|surer; and William Lewis, John D. Cox, 


nevolent heart—to suffer a little wrong rather Os : : aes 
ther iple, then the obstacl agency Miers Fis Ww le, Counsellors. 
than provoke a great calamity. I speak from other principle, acle or agency Miers Fisler and William Rawle, e 


years of experience, of years of professional Which tends most strongly to turn mankind The work may be had of T. E. Chapman, as 
life; when I say that nine-tenths of all the suits|away from this principle, must be the greatest ‘above. 
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Items of Intelligence. to heal their ‘tine thousands of famishing fluenced by them. It was the neglected child 

wretches are sinking into the arms of death from abso- that made the abandoned adult. Thee Xposure 

° ” 

The English news “neia! in our last number caused ee Foon.—Such being the state of the poor of the youag to 
in the county of Mayo, it is not to be wondered at that : : 
the plunder of food has again become a general offence. city 1,500 grog-shops of various kinds, from 
pressed determination of the government to oppose their Sheep and lambs are killed and the flesh carried away. the splendid saloon to the filthy cellar; there 
measures, caused the belief that riot and bloodshed with The Constitution gives the following :—On the Ist inst., are 300 of these it 
their train of evils, would ensue. ‘The arrival of the three carts laden with meal from Dalina to Foxford, 
America on the 29th ult., dispelled these fears, and fur- | Were attacked ata village called Onloge, by about 100 
persons, principally women, and having assaulted the 
carriers, they succeeded in carrying off the entire of the T&S's by watchmen, 1,284 were caused by 


intemperance e Was a most 


the arrival of the next steamer to be looked for with much pow erful cause of evil. ‘There were in this 


anxiety. The demands of the Chartists, and the ex- 


1 a single ward. Of the 
634 arrests made by the day police, 345 were 


occasioned by drunkenness. Of the 2,412 ar- 
nished the gratifying intelligence that the great Chartist 


he yee ariv ¢ aceablvy cor ted. T ° € 
meeting had been orderly and peaceably conducted 4 he loads, amounting to three tons weight drunkenness——and of these 262 were females. 
meeting was held in London on the 10th, and a delega-| Qy the 3d inst., seven carts, with Indian meal for the In addition to this, the police had been called 
tion was appointed to convey the petition to Parliament. relief of the poor, proceeding from Swinford toa very tg about 200 places during the last 3 months 


T a cake: sstreesed distri . ie ak Wn a , tt 
The London Times says: distressed district on the borders of the county Sligo, to quell drunken riots. ‘The city government 
were attacked by about forty men and women, and hav- hes tried to check t) had 

. are . . . » > S » > 
ing succeeded in cutting the bags, carried cff about 7 cwt. =e ) check this; one man had paid nine 
of the meal. None of the parties have been arrested. fines in as many months; but the whole of the 
fines did not pay the expense of the police to 


The delegates left the hall with Mr. O’Connor at their 
head, and took their place in the car prepared for the 
delegates. —, . . > 

Mr. O'Connor and the principal members of the Con- The revolution in Europe has produced a general ex- ei a Pw 
vention were loudly cheered by the crowd assembled out- pression cf feeling on the part of the people of this coun- cep t 16 peace in his wwe neighborhood. 
side the Institute as they took their places in the car, a try. Meetings have been held in the principal cities, >°M© might refer to the schools as a remedy ; 
large and strongly-built ‘vehicle drawn by six horses, at addresses have been made, and resolutions adopted, ex- but what could 270 schools do a: rainst 1.500 
ficiently large to contain upwards of 50 persons. The pressive of sympathy with these movements. In our bar-rooms; what could the 98 churches, which 


delegates’ car was preceded by another car of the same ; : 7 satis 5 eats fee tea 
kind, intend 1 ealen y the national petition, and drawn °¥" city, large public meetings have been held during, WETE OPEN OnE day in seven, do against thes¢ 
’ e e&¢ ( C B 2 é é B et ¢ 


by four horses. Both cars had been expressly construct- the past week in Independence Square, which were ad- bar as hich were a gp ‘ls, ay ig. eherts 
ed for the occasion, and were gaily painted and decorated | dressed by German, French and English speakers. seven nights. As to other evils, the lecture1 
with flags, banners and mottoes. Upon a large banner, We mention the above fact to introduce a circum- said he might mention the enormous amount 
at the head of the first car, in the Chartist colors of alter- stance, which we believe to be the first occasion of the of licentiousness, and the violation of the Sab- 
erat ae a om! es were inscribed - ff ‘!* kind in which the colored population participated, The bath—which was in itself a great evil, and 
points” o ie People’s larter, ViZ: uMiversal sullrage, .  . . : +f. nes . 2 a daily g also a prolific cause of other evils. 

annual Parliaments, vote by ballot, no property qualifi- fact is noticed with satisfaction by most of the daily papers He F AO aS poe i i 
cation, payment of members, and equal electoral districts. and is thus described by one of them. € had said atthe commencement of his 


a we . ‘ . 4 rh: . a e g , , a é at » 
The petition was received in both Houses of Parlia-| “While the vast assemblage contained within Indepen- remarks, that cities exerted a ge influenct 


a anes Tiina ' n various stands,| / His was emphatically the case with this city. 
ment, and in the House of Commons the scene was very de nee Square were gathered around the various stands, phe ty t 1S y. 
listening to the strains of eloquence that fell from the Over 1,000 miles of New England railroad 
lips of the speakers in the languages of their respective centered here; 1,478 vessels entered this port 
ican dai cedk ectes mae es c sae countries, a number of the most respectable of our color-| with 144,110 seamen, yearly—these were ave- 
silence, said :—Sir, 1 rise to present a petition, signed by ed population gave an earnest of their sympathy by form- > fe a eae 
5.760,.00 srsons: als I aces siecned by); . 7 . ’ : nues for Boston to exert its influence through, 
9/ OU,U00 persons; also another petition, signed by ing a spontaneous meeting in the centre walk, just op- . : . 
100,000 persons, whose names are not appended to this posite the Walnut street gate. John A. Warren was How important then was it that this influenc: 
large muster. ‘The petitioners pray for annual parlia- chosen chairman, and a number of speakers gave utter- should be of the right kind.—7vraveller. 
ments, universal suffrage, vote by ballot, equal electoral | ance to their feelings in language and manner that would 
districts, no property qualification, and payment of mem- have done no discredit to many of higher pretensions. —— 
bers. I beg, sir, to state, that from the courtesy Ihave, ‘The conduct of the French Republic in freeing the 
already received from the House, I shall say no more | 30,000 slaves in her colonies was a favorite subject with 


impressive : 


Mr. Feargus O’Connor, amidst almost breathless 


EDUCATED MIND IS A NATION'S WEALTH. 


than simply move that the petition be read by the clerk al! the orators, and the listeners, who before long had in- When we witness the mighty achievements 
at the table. , aud creased till the number gathered around was as great as of art,—the locomotive, taking ‘up its burthe hi 
The petition was accordingly read by the clerk. at any of the other stands, became much excited, and I 
At the conclusion of the reading of the petition, their cheers were loud and boisterous. A resolution was of a hundred tons, and transporting it for hun- 
Lord Morpeth rose amid much cheering, and said:— | passed for the appointment of a committee of five to pre dreds of miles, between the ris ing and setting 
Sir, my right honorable friend the Secretary of State for pare. an address to the people of France from the colored Sun; the steamboat cleaving its Tapid way 


the Home Department, would have been in his place persons of the city and county of Philadelphia.” 
had he not been greatly occupied by the necessary bu-i- ; 

ness of his department this morning. I may, however, b i : ' i 
in his absence state, that whatever may be his opinion MORALS OF BOSTON. abundance in a single day than all the inhab 
of the sentiments contained in that petition, he does not z : tants of Tyre could have manufactured in 
wish that he should be considered by his absence as' Rev. Mr. Waterston delivered an address years; the printing-press, which could oe 
wanting in that respect which a petition so numerously on the morals of the city, at the Tremont Tem- replaced the Alexandrian library within aw 


triumphant over wind and tide, the power-loom 
yielding products of greater richness and 


AML 


signed was undoubtedly entitled to. ; ple. He stated that there were in the Alms after it was burnt; the lightning, not on 
The petition was then removed from the floor of the House of this city during the last year, 2,435 domesticated in the laherateries af tha Ge adie 
House by four of the messengers. 

; paupets, at an expense of $32,000 ;—and re-|arts, but employed as a messenger between 
lief had been administered to those out of the distant cities; and galleries of beautiful paint- 
Alms House, to the amount of $18,500. There ings, quickened into life by the sunbeams— 
had been landed here during the past year, w hen we see all these marvels of power and 
24,000 foreigners, a large portion of whom of celerity, we are prone to conclude that it is 
came from the very dregs of European society. to them we are indebted for the increase of our 

The lecturer adverted to the criminal sta- wealth and for the progress of our society. 
tistics of the city. During the past three But were there any statistics to show the ag- 
months the watchmen have taken into custody, gregate value of all the thrifty and painful 
Destitution ix Tur West ann Sovra.—There are 2,412 persons; of this number 696 were fe- habits of the people at large; the greater pro- 
melancholy details of the sufferings of the poor in the males. There had been 166 robberies com-| ductiveness of the educated than of the brutified 
papers received from Mayo, Galway and Limerick, this! mitted in the same length of time, to the labor; the increased power of the intelligent 
dav. Several deaths from actual starvation are reported, 9.836 I ddi . hs : d j selene ed ; 6 
while deaths from diseases, superinduced by unwhole- ®Mount of $9, - In addition to the arrests hand and the broader survey of the intelligent 
some and insufficient food, are of constant occurrence. by the Watch, the day police had made 634!eye—could we see a ledger-account of the 
The poor houses in some parts are represented to be arrests. This would make annually about profits which come from forethought, order 
mere charnal houses, full of disease, and deaths con- 9,640 arrests by watchmen, 2,586 by the day and system, as they preside over all our farms, 
stantly occurring. police; and robberies to the annual amount in all our workshops, and emphatically in al 


Poor people requiring relief are, according to the rules, 00 . 
“a . on ae w on! ry the dete 2 s ) se Id > ( 
obliged to enter those frightful buildings, where they are of $40 0 And all this was y he de tected the labor of our hous . hol Gs; we sh m ald then 


tolerably sure of taking the fever which rages in them. crime. What, then, must be the amount of know how rapidly their gathered units swell into 
Those discharged, carry the infection with them, and so, Wickedness that escapes unnoticed? What! millions upon millions. ‘The skill that strikes 
pollute whole districts. The following particulars are, was the cause of this alarming amount of the nail’s head, instead of the finger’s ends ; 
really revolting. The Mayo Constitution, let it be ob-\crime? The children were very much ex- the care that mends a fence and saves a corn- 
served, isa moderate Conservative journal, and here is' hosed in the various parts of the city. A field, that drives a horse-shoe nail and secures 
its picture of the condition of the poor of that country:|/,+56 number of the children of this city nev- both rider and horse ; that ext guishes a light 
“The poor are dying in hundreds—the dead are hud- |'@"S : y 7 orse ; that extingui . 
dled into shallow pits, unshrouded and uncoffined—the | €T attended school; these associated more or and saves a house ; the prudence that cuts the 
diseased are allowed to die without an effort being made|less with abandoned characters, and were in-|the coat according to the cloth: that lays by 


Affairs in other countries of Europe are much in the 
condition last reported, and dissatisfaction and revolution 
appearto be progressing. 

The accounts from Ireland are absolutely appalling 
and in some districts the whole population are in danger 
of starvation. The following sketch from one of the 
English papers will give some idea of the state of things 
in the west and south of that unhappy country. 
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something for a rainy day, and that-postpones 
marriage “until re »asonably sure of a livelihood : 
the forethought that sees the end from the be- 
ginning, and reaches it by the direct route of 
an hour instead of the circuitous gropings of 
a day ; the exact remembrance impressed upon 
childhood to do the errand as it was bidden ; 
and, more than all, the economy of virtue over 
vice: of restrained over pampered desires— 
these things are not set down in the works on 
Political Economy : but they have far more to 
do with the wealth of nations, than any laws 
which aim to regulate the balance of trade, or 
any speculations on capital and labor, or any 
of the great achievements of art. That vast 
variety of ways in which an intelligent people 
surpass a stupid one, and an exemplary people 
an immoral one, has infinitely more fo do with 
the well-being of a nation, than soil, or climate, 
or even than government itself excepting so far 
as government may prove to be the patron of 
intelligence and virtue.— Horace Mann. 


eS i 
VIEWS OF ASTRONOMY. 
From Prof. Nichol’s Second Lecture. 


I attempted, in my previous Lecture, to lay 
before the andience those great lights w hich 
we have obtained with regard to the structure 
of our great Stellar Heavens—to show that 
instead of the Stars being distributed through- 
out all space, our Heavens are buta simple 
cluster, a group,—a limited definite, and pecu- 
liar shaped group. 

In connection with this cluster, the telescope 
has shown us a variety of others, whose forms 
are, likewise so very capricious and irregular, 
that when we look at them, we feel the con- 
viction that we are looking at something in- 

complete, unfinished—that these nebulae are 
in a stage of progress, and thatthey are not 
explicable as the finished product of any known 
law. If my idea is correct,—and, certainly, so 
far as | have exposed it there is nothing in fa- 
vor of itexcept a probability—we shall ‘find by 
anexamination of our ewr Stellar Heavens, 
proof on every side and in every appreciable ° 
form, that their characteristic is action and not 
repose. ‘That portion of the subject which con- 
ducted to the most satisfactory results, was led 
in by an ingenious Englishman named Mitchell 
during the last century, while making observa- 
tions on the group of the Pleiades. On taking 
asurvey of the heavens, his attention was 
much attracted by this peculiar cluster, and 
after bestowing upon it a most searching ex- 
amination, he said, “it is impossible that this 
group of so many stars, occupying so small a 
space can be accidental. It must indicate sys- 
tem.’’ He went so far as to throw out what, 
at that time was a most bold conjecture, viz: 
that these orbs would manifest their connection 
in a systematic manner by developing internal 
motion. Unfortunately, however, in his time 
astronomical instraments had not been brought 
to such a state of perfection as would enable 
this conjecture to be verified. His ideas did 
not lead to any definite result, nor could they, 
as science then existed. But they were sub- 
sequently revived with great energy, by Her- 
schel, under auspices much more favorable. 
Herschel, however, did not know that Mitchell 
had preceded him inthis department. His at- 
tention was directed to certain peculiar bodies 
found in the heavens, which we now call 
double stars, and which, to the naked eye, ap- 
pear just like single stars. But when the tele- 
scopic power is applied to them, they are found 
to be two stars placed so near together that 


between them. 
in the heav- 


If I did not know that 


immediate 


But he dis- 


iconstituted one of the 


time until 


‘In some the Te- 


is forty-three years. 


Neither the 


far beyond 


revolve round in correct 


Sometimes 


mon centre 


four stars. 





the naked eye cannot appraciate the interval this kind in ‘the constellation of the lyre. 


Previous to Herschel’s time it When we look at a bright star in that constel- 
was known that the stars existed 


ens, but they had never been subjected to an 
examination sufficiently accurate to enable As- 
tronomers to determine their constitution 
the laws which guide their motions. 
not supposed that they were so near each other 
as they have since been ascertained to be. 
we illustrate this point in the following man- 
: Suppose I look at these two lights from 
van a direction thet they shall be in nearly 
the same line of vision. 
this large space existed between them, | would 
suppose from their appearance, that they lay in 
neighborhood. 
vou will observe was the difficulty attending 
the solution previous to Herschel’s time, of 
the problem of the double stars. 
covered that they were in immediate proximity, 
and not apparent merely, as had formerly 

been supposed. 

The examination and determinatien of the 
periods and motions of the double stars have 
most brilliant and fertile 
departments of Astronomy from Herschel’s! 
This was a phenomenon 
new in science, two grand primary orbs being 
found in special union and moving through 
great courses, 


The periods of these double stars exhibit the 
greatest variety; some are very long, while oth- 
ers are comparatively short 
volution takes place in fuurteen years. 
period of one in the constellation of the Crown 
Castor, in the conste!la- 
tion of the Twins, has a period of two hundred 
and fifteen years, while others extend through 
seven or eight hundred years. We have not 
been able to follow these Jatter through 
than a small portion of their orbits ; ; but, a 
small portion of an orbit being ascertained, 
Geometry enables us to complete the entire 
orbit, and by this aid we have been enabled to 
determine the periods of these singular bodies. 

I am very anxious that the audience should 

realize the nature of these phenomena. 

do not all resemble the motions of our planeis 
around our centre, the Sun. There are, in fact 
two orbs or Suns of the first magnitude revolv- 
ing round each other, each of which may be 
accompanied by a cortege of planets as impos- 
as those attached to our Sun. 
previous reasoning nor the observation which 
followed it was confined to mere Binery groups. 
illustrious discoverer went 
these and traced the same characteristic among 
much more complex systems. 
aware of numbers of triple stars which appear 
single to the naked eye, of others that are quad- 
ruple, and of some yet higher combinations.— 
The moment that Herschel found that some of 
these bodies were triple, and discovered still 
farther combinations, of four Stars, he was un- 
der no difficulty whatsoever with reference to’ 
the inference he should draw from these dis- 
coveries.—He said that these groups certainly 
are physically connected, and will be found to 
their great centre 
The motions and periods of some of 
these have also been ascertained. 
we find the three Stars moving around a com- 
other times two of the 
are found moving around a third as their cen- 
You must recollect that these are com- 
i\binations of Sans not one of which is inferior to 
our own great luminary. 


Beside these, we have other combinations of was this: If the sun were moving"through the 
There is a very beautiful one of heavens, the stars around him would seem 


lation, it has a very peculiar aspect. It is not 
so round and distinct as stars usually are. On 
applying the telescope we immediately find 
the cause of this strange appearance: It turns 
out to be not one star, but four stars bound to- 
gether, whose movements are very extraordi- 
nary. We find that each two stars constitute 
a double star—a system of themselves—and 
then the two systems revolve around a com- 
mon centre.—How complex and extraordinary 
indeed must be the mechanism that sustains a 
System like this.—We have boasted of our 
mathematics, of their accuracy, of their vast 
and varied powers, but when we reflect that it 
taxes them to the utmost.to follow the com- 
paratively simple movements that take place 
within our Solar System, how useless to at- 
tempt to apply them to unwind the mechanism 
of Systems like these, every one of which is 
probably surrounded by its own system of Plan- 
ets!—I should mention with respect to this 
fourfold System in the Constellation of the 
Lyre, that the periods occupied by one of 
these Systems cannot be less than a thousand 
years, and the other is about twice that, and 
the period before the whole System returns to 
its original state is not less than a million of 
years. But that period is small indeed, com- 
pared with some that I shall bring under 

your notice. 


The grand fact then is established beyond a 
doubt, that in so far as we find minor groups 
within our galaxy, we discern mechanism and 
change, and we may venture to apply the same 
conjecture to still greater masses, but before 
entering upon that grander subject, there are a 
few poin. to which I would invite your atten- 
tion. One grand fact that has been elicited by 
our observations upon these double stars is, 
that the law sustaining these wonderful me- 
chanisms is the same that sustains our own 
system—the law of gravitation discovered by 
Newton. Those far off suns are moving around 
in their mighty orbits in obedience to that sim- 
; ple law which causes the apple to fall to the 
ground; they wheel around their common cen. 


. tres of gravity in precisely the same curves in 


which our planets move. 


If the law of the minor groups can be ex- 
tended to those mightier eollocations we ought 
evidently to find activity prevailing also among 
the single suns, and as of those our own orb 
is what we know best, this will probably be 
easiest established by observing whether our 
sun is fixed in one portion of space or is pass- 
ing onward through some great course. 

The question that arises then is this: Is our 
Sun in motion? Is our idea that the old plan- 
etary system is simply lying apart in one nook 
of space, correct; or, on the contrary, is our 
sun passing with his whole attendance of plan- 
ets through some mighty career in the heavens? 
[his latter idea has been long entertained. It was 
however to the illustrious Herschel—to whom 
[ have had occasion so often to refer—that we 
owe the confirmation of this greattruth. His 
idea was this, and you will see at once that his 
mode of lighting upon the great fact was re- 
markably simple; He said, “If our Sun is in 
motion how shall we ascertain the fact? We can- 
not ascertain it by the motion of the Sun himself, 
because we partaking of his motion, would not 
have it in our power to ascertain that motion in- 
asmuch as we are going on in the same path, 
|The only mode by which it could be deduced 
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to by altering their position.” Suppose for in-|iron, from the blisters which appear on its sur- he pointed out to me. [ asked for some bis- 
stance, to illustrate Herschel’s idea, that there face. In England coke alone is used for this cuits, expecting to find such as we had at Bos- 
is a cluster of trees before me and another clus-' purpose ; buat it has been found an advantage ton; butthey made, it seems, none of that sort 
ter behind me. Now if I were to move from in using one-third to one-fourth of wood ashes, at Philadelphia. 1 then asked for a three-penny 
one toward the other, the cluster which I ap- especially when the iron was not of so good a loaf. ‘They made no loaves at that price. 
proach would seem to be opening up, while the quality as to afford steel possessing tenacity of Finding myself ignorant of their prices, as well 
cluster from which I was departing would|body as well as hardness.—These ashes pre- as of the different kinds of bread, | desired 
seem to be undergoing the opposite change—|vent the steel-making process from being ef- him to let me have three-penny worth of bread 
closing in. Now, Herschel, upon comparing the fected so rapidly as it would otherwise be, and of some kind or other. He gave me three 
positions of the stars with their positions as give the steel pliability without diminishing its large rolls, [was surprised at receiving so 
laid down in the old catalogues, discovered that hardness; good wood charcoal needs no wood much : I took them, however, and, having no 
just exactly such changes were going on among ashes. The blisters on the surface of the steel, room in my pockets, | walked on with a roll 
them. In the direction of the constellation under this management, are smaller and more under each arm, eating a third. In this man- 
Hercules the stars appeared to be opening out, numerous. If bars, when they are put into the ner | went through Market street, and passed 
while the stars in the opposite part of the hea- furnace, be sprinkled with sea salt, this ingre- the house of Mr. Read, the father of my future 
vens seemed to be getting closer to each other. | dient contributes to give body to the steel.—If wife. She was standing at the door, observed 
Now, said he, “ Is not this all [ could expect to the cementation be continued too long, the steel me, and thought with reason, that L made a 


see if the Sun was actually moving through| becomes porus, brittle, of adarker texture, more very singular and grotesque appearance. 

the heavens!” Accordingly he was daring |fusible and capable of being welded. Onthe| | then turned the coraer, and went through 
enough to infer that this was the case, and he contrary, steel cemented with earthly infusible Chesnut street eating my rollall the while; and 
said our great Sun is moving on with all his| powder, is graduatly reduced to the state of having made this round I found myself again 
satellites toward the constellation Hercules. | forged iron again. Excessive of repeating in on Market street wharf, near the boat in which 
Again he said, “If it be true that the Sun is|the forge is attended with the same effect. [ arrived. I stepped into it to take a draught 


sweeping through space, then it will be found) The properties of iron are remarkably of the river water ; and, finding mysell satis- 
that the stars in all parts of the heavens are changed by cementation, and it acquiresa small fied with my first roll, | gave the other two to 
changing ; not mney those in the region to-\addition to its weight, which consists of the apoorwomanand herchild who had comedown 
ward which the Sun is moving and from which |carbon it has absorbed from the charcoal, and | with us in the boat, and were waiting to con- 
he is departing, but sideways over all the hea-|amounts to about the one hundred and fiftieth tinue her journey. Thus refreshed, I regained 
vens will distinct changes among the stars be ortwo hundredth. It is much more fusible than the street, which was now full of well dressed 
apparent.” To illustrate again. Suppose for| before; and it may still be welded like bar iron,| people all going the same way. I joined them, 
instance that Ll was moving through this room. if it has not been fused or over cemented; but and was thus led to a large Quaker meeting 
All the objects in it, on either side of me,,by far the most important alteration in its house near the market place. I satdown with 
would appear to be moving backward. Sojproperties is, that it can be hardened or Sof- the rest, and, being drowsy from my last night's 
has it beea found to be with regard to the |tened at pleasure. If ibe made red hot and labor and after looking around me for some 
whole mass ofthe stars. They all present the instantly cooled, it attains a degree of hardness time, hearing nothing said, and want of rest, L 
phenomena as if they were being passed by|which is sufficient to cut almost any other fell intoa sleep. In this state [continued un- 
the Sun. Since Herschel’s time these motions substance; but, if heated and cooled gradually til the assembly dispersed when one of the con- 
have been scanned with the utmost precision, it becomes nearly as pure as iron, and may, gregation had the goodness to wake me. This 
and his conjecture has been most thoroughly | with much the same facility be manufactured was consequently the first house | entered, or 
confirmed. There cannot then be a doubtthat into any determined form. in which I slept, at Philadelphia. 

our great Sun, carrying all his planets with| A great number who are unacquainted with 


° ° ° : : . ee 

him, is sweeping in a mighty cycle through|the nature of steel suppose that it will stand 

the skies. |more heat than iron, but #f.a steet- wire and an MR. LAYARD AND HIS RESEARCHES AT NINEVEH 
These general considerations, however, have iron wire be put into the fire together, the steel OR NIMROOD. 


reference only to the general direction and mo-' will be found reduced to a fluid state while the 
tion of the Sun, which is probably enough for|iron is yet malleable; steel is therefore easier 
the purpose I had immediately in view; but burned (as it is called) than iron, 

curiosity will demand if we know aught of his —_— 

velocity or the nature of his course ? Until 
comparatively recently it was considered im- 
possible even for Astronomical instruments,’ AS RECOUNTED BY HIMSELF. 
powerful as they were,to solve the great pro- 
blem of the Siderial parallax—to measure quan- 
tities so small as to determine the distances of 
the Fixed Stars from us. This, however, has 
been at last accomplished with regard to the 
star 61 Cygni. The actual distance of this star 
has been ascertained. It is 670,000 times far- 
ther removed from us than the Sun, and our 
distance from the Sun is, speaking in round 
numbers, one hundred millions of miles 
(100,000,000). This distance is so great that 
light, which moves at the rate of two hundred 
thousand miles (200,000) per second, would 
take ten years to travel from that remote orb 
to the Earth. 


At the ordinary meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Architects on the 10th of January, Mr. 
Tite introduced Mr. Layard, who, in some re- 
remarks on his recent researches, stated that 
FRANKLIN’S FIRST VISIT TO PHILADELPHIA, the date of the ruins discovered was still a 
mystery, but there could be no doubt of their 
extreme antiquity. Hermvould afford them one 

I have entered into the particulars of my proof of it: the earliest buildings in Nineveh 
voyage, and shall in like manner, describe my | were buried, and the earth which had accumu- 
first entrance into this city, that you may be!lated over them had been used as a_burial- 
able to compare beginnings so little auspicious | place by a nation who lived 700 years before 
with the figure I have since made. Christ. Probably the buildings dated from 

On my arrival at Philadelphia, [ was in my} 1,200 years before Christ. 
working dress, my best clothes being to come! ‘The rooms were lined with slabs of marble, 
by sea. I was covered with dirt; my pockets |covered with bas-reliefs, such as those now in 
being filled with shirts and stockings: I was the British Museum, which were joined togeth- 
unacquainted with a single soul in the place, er by double dovetails of iron. The door-ways 
and knew not where to seek a lodging. Fa-jwere flanked by winged figures of greater 
tigued with walking, rowing and having passed height than the slabs: on all these figures was 
the night without sleep, 1 was extremely hun-|the mark of blood as if thrown against them, 
gry, and all my money consisted of a Dutch/and allowed to trickle down. The walls were 
dollar, and about a shilling’s worth of coppers, of sun-dried bricks, and when these showed 
—~—.—. which I gave to the boatmen for my passage.|above the sculptured slabs, up to the ceiling, 
As I had assisted them in rowing they refused they were covered with plaster and painted. 
it at first; but I insisted on their taking it. A|The beams, where they remained, were found 
Steet is generally made in England from man is sometimes more generous when he has|to be of mulberry. hatthe slabs should have 
Swedishiron, In this operation layers of mal- little than when he has much money ; proba- been preserved so long, puzzled many. 
leable iron and layers of coke are placed one bly because in the first case, he is desirous of In truth, however, the bricks, being simply 
upon another in a proper furnace, the air is ex- concealing his poverty. dried in the sun, in falling had returned to 
cluded, the fire raised to aconsiderable degree} I walked towards the top of the street, look- earth, and had thus buried the tablets and pro- 
of intensity, and kept up for eight or ten days. ing eagerly on both sides, till l came to Mar-|\tectedthem. The buildings, he said, were pro- 
If upon trial of a bar, the whole substance is ket street, where [ met with achild with a loaf vided with a complete system of sewerage.— 
converted into steel the fire is extinguished, and of bread. Often had I made my dinner on Each room had a drain connected with a main 
the whole is left to cool for six or eight days dry bread. Linquired where he had bought|sewer. Mr. Layard then proceeded to say, 
longer. Iron thus prepared is called blistered it, and went straight to the baker’s shop which that in the midst of the ruins he had discovered 
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a oaalt uenibven: formed of bricks regularly 
arched. ‘The bas-reliefs sent over by him were, 
in many cases, found in positions showing that 
they had been taken from other buildings and 
re-used: the sculptured face of the slab, for ex- 
ample, was turned to the wall, and the back re- 
worked.— Builder. 
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Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRAGMENT. 
Thou hast kissed that mother’s clay-cold cheek, 
Thou knowest her accents, kind and meek, 
Can cheer not thy listening ear again ;— 
Thou hast joined the gloomy funeral train, 
And thy tears have flowed o’er the silent dead— 
But those tears were banished as soon as shed: 
O, the infant heart is slow to guess, 
The woes, in store for the motherless. 


Thy father loves thee, but earthly cares 

Have spread in his way their engrossing snares ; 
He toils for thee in the world’s great mart, 

But he only gives thee a share of his heart; 
There is none to point out thy budding charms 
Or to place thee fondly in his arms ; 

And his passing visit and brief caress, 

Can little profit the motherless. 


Ah, thy childish glee is a blessed boon— 

The knowledge of ill, will come all too soon; 
Thou shalt tread in sfudy’s rugged ways, 

Yet welcome no fond familiar praise: 

Thou must paint in thy dreams of bliss, 

The clasping arm, or the thrilling kiss ; 

A home indeed thou wilt still possess, 

But drear is the home of the motherless, 


When the flattering world shall thy steps invite 
To its flowery path and its halls of light, 

Thou wilt not the precious safeguard bear 

Of a gentle mother’s whisper’d prayer 

Those flowers shall perish, that light decline, 
And the pangs of blighted hope be thine ; 

But who shall pity thy soul’s distress ? 

There are few to feel for the motherless. 


I may not the fearful storms allay, 

That darkly threaten thy future way ; 

I can but pray that a heavenly arm 

May kindly shield thee from wrong and harm. 
O turn, my dear child, to one above ! 

His mercy is more than‘human love, 

And his power can ever soothe and bless 
The thorny path of the motherless. 





FINE ASSORTMENT OF GOODS FOR 

FRIENDS.—EYRE & LANDELL, 
Fourth sts., 
selves with a full assortment of plainish Goods, among 
which are the following— 

SPRING DRESS GOODS. 
Plain mode Bareges and Lupin’s Mous de Lains, 
Neat fig’d mode and white ; also, brown and white do. 
Small figured brown and white Bareges. 
Very neat Lawns for Friends. 
Fine assortment of neat Ginghams. 
Very small figured Calicoes, &c. 
PLAINISH SHAWLS & HANDK’FS. 
Cashmere and Barcelona Shawls and Handk’fs. 
Plain and colored silk and Genoese Shawls. 
Mode colored and Nett Shawls, original article: 
Pure white Bareges and Grenadine Shawls. 
Moée colored Thibet silk fringe Shawls. 
Mode colored Hernania Shawls. 
Thibet Shawls of new style fringe. 
Plain Mouseline de Laine Shawls. 
SUNDRIES. 

Best Crapleisse, Cap Crape and Gauze. 
Bandanna and Flag Handk’fs. 
Kid Gloves of first quaiity. 

E. & L. keep a full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, 
Vestings, and all kinds of men’s wear; also, Furnishing | 
Housekeeping Goods of all kinds. 

5 mo. 6.—3m. 


FRIENDS’ \ 


Arch and! 
haye this season, as usual, supplied them-; 


| Wa. D. Parnisa, 
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CER. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Management of 4 ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St. 


Friends Library Association, will be held in the Library 
Room, on Fourth day evening, the 10th inst., at eight 
o’clock. 


Jacon M. Extis, Clerk. 
Philada., 4 mo. 6th, 1848. 


OHAIR LUSTRES '—MOHAIR LUSTRES !~ 


Just received a small lot of these desirable Goods 


'—particularly suited to Friends wear. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North East cor. Fourth & Arch. 





5 mo. 6.—3St. 

W HITE wl HE AT FAMIL T) F L OU R.—An assort- 
ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
use, constantly on hand and for sale by 
CALEB CLOTHIER, 
Family Flour Dealer, 
No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 
4th mo. 8th, ly. 


4 REE LABOR DRY GOODS ANDG ‘ROC ERIES 
Wholesale and Retail. Fresh and new goods just 
received, consisting in part of 


|Shirting and Sheeting Muslin, Bleached and Brown. 


“Manchester” Ginghams of superior quality, various styles 
2d Quality do. assorted patterns. 

Calico, do. do. 

Calico 4-4 fine, various styles. 

Furniture prints. 

Oil Cloth different widths. 

Coloured Cambrics and Canton Flannel, assorted colors. 
Bleached and Brown do. do. and Table Diaper. 
Colored Table Cloths, Imitation of Linnen. 

Cotton Hdkfs., assorted styles. 

Long and Half Hose, superior and heavy. 

Apron and Furniture Check. 

Cotton Twilled Pantaloon Stuff, various styles. 

Knitting Cotton, various Nos., Bleached, Brown and 

Colored. 

Cotton Laps and Wadding, white and colored. 

Gingham and Chambray Handkerchiefs. 

Muslin de Lain, plain and neatly figured, all wool, 

Linens, warranted free from cotton. 

Refined Loaf, Crushed and Pulverized Sugar. 

Brown Sugar, good quality, of different grades, by the 
barrel, bag or pound. 

Sugar House and West India Molasses, good quality. 

Rice, Coffee and Chocolate. 

Surerion Tgsas, SELECTED WITH CARE FOR FAMILY 
usz orn Srores, viz: Fine Oolong, Souchong and other 
Black Teas ; also, Green “fea of superior quality. 

Various Spices and Confectionery, &c. &c. The 
whole stock exclusively of Free Labor Goods, to which 
the subscriber would invite the attention of Country Mer- 
chants, as well as his friends and the public gencrally. 

GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia, 4 mo. 1, 1848. 


Also, 








CRACKED 
HAMS, DRIED 


TNBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, 
WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, 
BEEF, &c. &c., to be had of 
CALEB CLOTHIER, 
Family Flour Dealer, 
No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 
4th mo. 8th, ly. 


Gos FOR FRIENDS.—YARNALL& LYTLE. 


S. E. corner of Seventh and Spring Garden streets, 
Philadelphia, are continually receiving all the New 
Styles, Plain and Medium Goods in the market, to which 
they would respectfully call attention. They have on 
hand neat and medium Bareges, Lawns, Ginghams, De 
Laines, (all wool,) English and American Prints, and a 
variety of other dress goods. Book Muslins and Hand- 
kerchiefs, Cap Crape, Gauze, Barcelona hdkfs., Mode 
Thibit Shawls, &c. Also, a variety of goods for men 
and boy’s wear, such as Drillings, Merino Cassimeres, 
«&e. 

An assortment of Furnishing Goods 
will be sold at the lowest prices. 


w* D. PARRISH, & CO., No. 4 North 5th street 

two doors above Market street, manufacturers 
and dealers in Paper, Blank Books and Stationary. 
Also, Paper Hangings, Window Paper, Borders, &c, 

Having fitted up a sale’s room expressly for Wall 
Papers, they can offer a great variety of patterns of the 
finest satin and common papers, French and American 
{ borders, velvet borders, &c., &c. 

Paper hanging attended to by careful workmen, in 
any part of the city or country. 


: all of which 


> % 
JmMmo—om. 


Atrrep L. Hovea 





publisher of Wooliey’s Copy Books, Perrin’s French 
Fables, Perrin’s French Conversations, the City and 
Cc ountry Spelling Book, School Records, Table Cards, 
Emblem of Nature, Friends’ Family, Teacher's Gift, the 
Remembrancer, Peace and War. Also, a large collec- 
tion of Friends’ Books; “ A Review and Refutation of 
some of the Opprobrious Charges against the Society of 
Friends,” by Wm. Gibbons. 
T. E, C. always has on hand a large collection of 
School, Religious and Miscellaneous Books, low for cash. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 
Bookseller and Stationer, 
Ap. 29-tf. 74 North Fourth Street. 
UEEN’S CLOTH.--CHARLES ADAMS has just 
opened one case of Queen’s Cloth, full one yard 
and a half in width, in assorted 
similar to a ! 
Friends. 
Also, 4-4 Dressed Book Muslin Hdkfs.—(very fine) 
at 25 cents—-about half price. 
NEW STORE, No. 79 Arch st. between Second and 
Third, north side. 4mo. 1. 


mode and cloth colors, 
ot of last year—considered very desirable by 


NEWS STORE FOR PL AIN GOODS, No. 79 Arie 
i! between 2d and 3d, North side. CHARLES 
ADAMS invites attention to his assortment of Dry Goods, 
many of which have been selected with especial refer- 
ence to the wants of Friends. The stock is fresh, and 
includes the best variety of quite Plain and Medium 
Styles, of such articles as are most desirable ; comprising 
materials for Dresses and Cloaks, Shawls, Gloves and 
Hosiery, Dressed Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, 
Black Silks, Linens, and Furnishing Goods generally, 
&c., &e., &c., particulars of which need not be adver- 
tised. Prices are low, and will give satisfaction. 

JG Hunt’s Plaiu Blanket Shawls, the latgest and best 
erticle in the market. Also medium style long do. 

Philada. 4 month 1.—1+f. 


TEW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
19 North Fourth Street, have opened and. offer for 
sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
trimmed in the latest style, the materials of which having 
been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonale 
terms. 4 mo.1,—+tf. 


i EMOV AL.--Emmor Kimber, Jr., 


informs his friends 


and customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 
No. 19 North Fourth St., nearly opposite his former 
place of business; and having for more than twenty 


years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 
business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 
tisfaction. 1—tf. 

NURNISHING G OODS.—We have been making 

considerable alteration in our Store, and are now pre- 
pared to offer a large and extensive assortment of new 
and well selected Furnishing Goods, at the lowest cash 
prices. 

Blankets, Quilts, and Counterpanes. 

Barnsley and Irish Sheeting and Pillow Linnens. 

Damask Table Linnens, Cloths and Napkins. 

Diapers, Super. Huckaback Towels and Towelling. 

Irish Linnens of the approved makes. 

Shirting and Sheeting Muslins, Flannels, &c., &c 

PLAIN GOODS. 
Very neat and medium styles Ginghams. 
do. do. Mouslins de Laine. 

Plain colors Goats’ Hair, Mohair, & Peruvian Lustres. 

Alpacas of all shades, Silk and Wool Armures. 

Mode Thibet Shawls, Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls. 

Bound Shaw!s, Sealskin and Blanket do. 

India Silk do., Barcelona do., and Handkerchiefs. 

Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Cap Crape, Lisse 
and Blond, &e., &e., &e. 


4mo. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 


“aime. 1. —tf. 


_JEN KINS & CO.,, Tea Dealers and. Grocers, 
e iz W. corner of Chestnut and Tweltth Street. En- 
trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
store, on Twelfth street. Q7p>One of this concern having 
been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton, 
gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
but few in any other establishment in this country, 


Philadelphia, 4mo. 1, 
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